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The Occurrent may not be the first unwel- 
come messenger to bring to the librarians of 
the State the sad news of the death, in July, 
of Mr. William W. Parsons’s only son, Robert, 
but it can in a measure express the real sym- 
pathy of these librarians for Mr. Parsons in his 
loss. Young Parsons by all who knew him 
was greatly beloved and highly esteemed as a 
most promising young man. He was just fin- 
ishing his course at Wabash, where he had 
approved himself a leader. Mr. Parsons, him- 
self, because of his active interest in library 
affairs in Indiana as a member of the Public 
Library Commission, will have the united 
sympathy of the library workers of Indiana. 


“If the building be the body, and the books 
be the mind, there must be the third part, the 
heart and the spirit. This is the library staff 
of sympathetic, forceful and well-educated per- 
sons breathing warmth into the body of cold 
brick, and life into the mind of quiescent 


books; ready at all times to serve the city, 
regarding, not chiefly its passing cravings, but 
those things which alone can finally satisfy it.” 


INDIANA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION AND 
INDIANA LIBRARY TRUSTEES AS- 
SOCIATION JOINT MEET- 

ING, NOVEMBER 11-12. 


The joint meeting of the Indiana Library 
Association and the Indiana Library Trustees 
Association will be held at the Hotel Severin, 
Indianapolis, November llth and 12th. In 
every way the meeting promises to be of un- 
usual interest to librarians and library trus- 
tees, and especially to library assistants. The 
program is still in a tentative state, but this 
general outline will be followed: 


Wednesday A. M.; November 11. 
Meeting of Executive Committees. 


Wednesday, P. M., November 11. 

2:00-2:40. Trustees’ meeting. The princi- 
pal subject of these meetings will be prospect- 
ive library legislation, and the delegates will 
discuss the bill which it is proposed to bring 
before the next legislature. 

2:00-4:00. College and Reference Librarians. 
Round Table. 

2:00-4:00. Library Assistants. Round Table. 

8:00. General joint session. Pres. E. L. 
Craig of the J. L. T. A. presiding. Address, 
Mr. E. L. Craig. Address, James I. Wyer, Jr., 
Director New York State Library, Albany, 
N. Y. 


Reception. 


Thursday, A. M., November 12. 


9:30-11:30. General session; Miss E. F. 
McCollough, Pres. I. L. A., presiding. The meet- 
ing will be in the nature of a symposium on 
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Focusing the Community’s interest on the Li- 
brary. 
Thursday, P. M. 


2:00-4:00. Books of 1913-1914. 


Accommodations. 


The management of Hotel Severin has made 
most satisfactory arrangements with the com- 
mittee in charge of quarters. The Severin is a 
new hotel, well appointed and conveniently 
located, one block from the Railroad Station. 
From the Interurban station it can be reached 
by taking an Illinois car going south or by 
walking south on Illinois street for three 
blocks. Every room has a bath. The hotel is 
run on the European plan, with the price of 
rooms from $1.50 per day up. The general 
meetings will be held in the ballroom at 
the top of the house, and the section meetings 
will be held in other rooms in the hotel. The 
mezzanine floor will be at the disposal of the 
Association for social purposes. 

EVERY DELEGATE SHOULD, IF POSSI- 
BLE, MAKE THE SEVERIN HIS OR HER 
STOPPING PLACE. WHEN ALL ARE AT 
ONE HOTEL THE MEETINGS ARE MUCH 
MORE ENJOYABLE AND BENEFICIAL. THE 
SOCIAL CONTACT AND BRIEF CHATTY 
CONFERENCES THEN POSSIBLE ARE OF 
GREAT VALUE PROFESSIONALLY. 

Every librarian and every library trustee 
should be present at this joint meeting. The 
trustees and librarians should be especially 
interested in legislation and the possibilities of 
library extension provided by the proposed bill. 
The library assistant, also, is urged to attend, 
for especial consideration has been given her in 
the planning of the program. An assistant is 
fully as important as the librarian or the trus- 
tee, for without her the work of the library 
could not go on, and all matters of library 
policy and administration should be of interest 
to her. ; 

LET EVERYONE COME AND ABOVE ALL 
LET EVERYONE STAY AT THE HEAD- 
QUARTERS, HOTEL SEVERIN. WRITE TO 
THE MANAGER, HOTEL SEVERIN, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, TO ENGAGE YOUR ROOM. 


In the June number of the Occurrent the 
attention of librarians was called to the possi- 
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bilities of parcel post as an agent in township 
and rural service. The Occurrent is now much 
pleased to announce that one library, Plain- 
field, has adopted this method of getting books 
to its rural borrowers. There seems no reason 


why every library in the State should not try 
this plan of serving individuals directly by par- 
cel post rural delivery as well as through 
deposit, stations and traveling libraries. 


FREE LECTURE COURSE. 


The free lecture course arranged for by the 
Commission last winter was so entirely success- 
ful that the plan can no longer be considered 
experimental. Over one hundred lectures were 
given and both the lecturers and the libraries 
were well pleased with their first attempts at 
such a course. As a result most of the lectur- 
ers have again offered their services to the 
libraries of the State. Several’ of them have 
added new lectures to their lists. The Com- 
mission hopes to announce new lecturers and 
new lectures later on, but in order to start the 
lectures earlier this year and to accommodate 
certain of the lecturers who cannot fill dates 
later than the middle of December, the pro- 
grams which have already been received were 
sent out. 

Librarians should plan their programs early 
this year and give them such thought and ad- 
vertising that the public will get the really 
great educational benefit which such a course 
can bring it. Libraries all over the country 
are conducting such free lectures. The library 
is an educational institution; in fact the only 
educational institution that reaches a large 
part of the adult population of any community. 
If the librarian is interested in this sort of 
service to her town, she can do no better than 
to plan a course of free lectures on timely top- 
ics of social interest. She will not only benefit 
the public, but considering only her selfish 
interest in her library, she can do nothing 
more helpful to make the citizens of her town 
realize that the Public Library. is an uplifting 
and potent educational force in the community. 

Write the Secretary of the Commission at 
once designating what lectures you wish and 
the dates on which you wish them. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIANS. 


The thirteenth session of the Summer School 
for librarians was a depature from the course 
of former years in that two terms were offered 
—one a repetition of the other. This was done 
in order to accommodate the unusually large 
number of applicants. Twenty-five were ac- 
cepted for the first course as follows: 

Miss Edna Carrell, Assistant, Public Library, 
Hartford City, Ind. 

Miss Adelia Casto, Assistant, Public Library, 
Washington, Ind. 

Miss Ruby Copeland, Branch Librarian, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Edith Edwards, Librarian, 
Branch, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Miss Maud Fields, Librarian, Public Library, 
Gas City, Ind. 

Miss Sarah M. Follette, Librarian, Public 
Library, Carmel, Ind. 

Miss Helen Hadley, Librarian, Public Library, 
Mooresville, Ind. 

Miss Jennie Henshaw, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Alexandria, Ind. 

Miss Anne Hotchkiss, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Gary, Ind. 

Miss Grace Hotchkiss, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Gary, Ind. 

Miss Nella Huston, Librarian, Public Library, 
Waveland, Ind. 

Miss Eula Rose Karcher, Public Library, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Miss Eleanor E. La Mar, Librarian, Public 
Library, Aurora, Ind. 

Miss Edith Morton, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Hammond, Ind. 

Miss Vivian Ream, Assistant, Public Library, 
Peru, Ind. 

Miss Effie I. Roberts, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Wabash, Ind. 

Miss Pearl Sandifer, Branch Librarian, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama. 

Miss Lockette Smith, Librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Miss Zella Spence, Children’s Department, 
Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Dorothy Thomas, Librarian, Hobart 
Branch, Gary, Ind. 

Miss Dorris Vincent, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Frankfort, Ind. 


Ensley 
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Miss Mary Whittenberger, Assistant, Public 
Library, Peru, Ind. 

Miss Edna Wilhoit, Librarian, Publie Li- 
brary, Akron, Ind. 

Miss Mary Wilson, Assistant Cataloger, Pub- 
lic Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Margaret Wynn, Assistant, Catalog and 
Reference Department, Public Library, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


Misses Copeland, Fields and Hadley were 
obliged to drop out soon after the opening of 
the course, but the other twenty-two com- 
pleted the work. The regular courses offered in 
recent years were repeated this year, and in 
addition to these the following lectures were 
given: 

American Publishers, Louis J. Bailey. 

Technical books, Louis J. Bailey. 

Books on Sociology, D. C. Brown. 

Librarian’s Own Reading, D. C. Brown. 

Work with Schools, Annette L. Clarke. 

The Traveling Library, Helen Davis. 

Books for the farmer, Prof. G. M. Frier. 

Free and inexpensive reference material. Lil- 
ian Henley. 

Binding and Mending, Nannie W. Jayne. 

Library Extension, Nannie W. Jayne. 

Municipal Reference, John A. Lapp. 

Local history collections, Harlow Lindley. 

Selection of history books, Harlow Lindley. 

Library Budget, Ethel F. McCollough. 

Library Staff, Ethel F. McCollough. 

County Library System, Julia W. Merrill. 

Address, George B. Utley. 


On July 17 and 18 the school was fortunate 
enough to be the guests of the Louisville Pub- 
lic Library. The library trustees and the 
Louisville Publicity and Convention League 
were most cordial hosts, providing their guests 
with a luncheon at the Seelbach, an evening at 
the New Albany Chautauqua, and a breakfast. 
Mr. George I. Settle, the librarian, deserves the 
heartiest thanks for his hospitality. The stu- 
dents were given an illustrated lecture on the 
system, and, being divided into groups, 
they spent the afternoon in visiting the vari- 
ous departments of the main library. On the 
next forenoon, the groups each visited three of 
the branch libraries, including one of the col- 
ored branches. This visit was very profitable 
in every way to the visitors, 
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The second term, beginning August 5 and 
ending September 8, was a repetition of the 
work of the first course with the exception of 
the lectures by visiting librarians and of the 
Louisville visit, both of which it was necessary 
to omit because of the hurried decision to 
offer the second term’s work. Mr. Jacob P. 
Dunn, the President of the Commission, talked 
to the students on August 8 on the History of 
library development in Indiana. 

The students in the second course were: 

Miss Ruth Adamson, Librarian, Montrose 
Branch, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Miss Bessie Banks, Assistant, Public Library, 
Gary, Ind. 

Miss Emma Boyd, Librarian, Public Library, 
Clinton, Ind. 

Miss Craig, Assistant, Hanover College Li- 
brary, Hanover, Ind. 

Miss Anna Embree, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Princeton, Ind. 

Miss Ada Florence Fitch, Librarian, Public 
‘Library, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 

Miss Sara Horton, Librarian, Public Library, 
Westfield, Ind. 

Mrs. Clara B. Jones, Assistant, Public Li- 
brary, Osgood, Ind. 

Miss Bessie McDowell, Boys’ School, Plain- 
field, Ind. 

Miss Alice Mayes, Librarian, University of 
Mississippi. 

Miss Theo Ranney, Assistant, Public Library, 
Greencastle, Ind. 

Miss Florence Webb, Librarian, Tri-State 
College, Angola, Ind. 


The beautiful situation of Hanover College 
proved a delightful environment for the school. 
The library building, which was turned over to 
the school for a laboratory, offered unusually 
attractive and comfortable quarters. Pres. 
Millis and the trustees and faculty of the col- 
lege deserve and may be sure of the grateful 
appreciation of all those connected with the 
school. 


“Education will always be training in the 
acquisition of knowledge, the library will re- 
main the storehouse of knowledge, and crafts- 
manship will be training in the application 
of knowledge.” 
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REFERENCE FUNCTION OF A SMALL 
LIBRARY. 





Charles E. Rush, Librarian, St. Joseph, Mo. Read at A. L. 
A. Conference, Washington, D. C., May 27, 1914. 


In a certain progressive library community 
a leading business man made this statement to 
the rather gratified city librarian: “Within a 
year’s time my conception of your institution 
and its reservoir of new ideas directly applica- 
ble to my work has been absolutely revolu- 
tionized. Beginning with the day when you 
called my attention to that book on industrial 
efficiency my delight and astonishment have 
increased beyond bounds. Your suggestion 
brought about an entire reorganization of my 
factory; every department has been system- 
atized, the number of employes has been 
reduced by 12 men, their daily labor has been 
greatly reduced, the total output has been 
increased nearly 30 per cent., special labor 
saving devices have been constructed, safety 
appliances adopted, new lighting system in- 
stalled and sanitary conveniences secured. We 
are today doing a greater volume of business 
at less expense in the midst of far more pleas: 
ant and healthful conditions than ever before. 
For all of this improvement we are forever in- 
debted to your Public Library service—in fact, 
we speak of our reorganized factory as the 
‘new library plant.’ Look to me and my men 
for support whenever you need it.” 

Suppose for an instant that every small 
library of 25,000 volumes or less could cite 
similar service to even a majority of the fac- 
tories, business houses, and various establish- 
ments employing labor in their community! 
Would there be today any great cry for great- 
er financial help? I submit the proposition 
that the small library’s surest road to a proper 
and sufficient financial support lies in this 
very effort of reaching a large per cent. of the 
business and laboring men in a direct practical 
way through what we call reference work. 
However, it seems very evident that the en- 
trance to this much desired road is beset with 
many and considerable difficulties, the majority 
of which are likely due to our own point of 
view and the limitations which we set on our- 
selves and our efforts. The ink spots on our 


walls, long since quite invisible to our accus- 
tomed eyes are doubtless very noticeable to 
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those from the outside. Perhaps our own 
methods sorely need the application of the 
principles of efficiency and perhaps we need 
most to adopt a systematic plan of reference 
extension work. May it not be possible that 
we have been concentrating our attention on 
the other fellow’s mote rather than on our 
own beam? 

Why should we spend time in discussing the 
theoretical question concerning the proper 
amount of emphasis to be placed on cultural 
things and on things practical? We certainly 
all desire most to give greater and greater 
service and all of us seem to want and need 
still greater and greater financial support. 
Why should we not make our most vigorous 
efforts to reach the business men of our com- 
munities whose influence is very practical with 
the “powers that be,” feeling confident that 
the time will come when our ships come sail- 
ing home laden with that which buys good 
books in sufficient quantities to meet the needs 
of all men. 

I know not why it is the librarians usually 
lack the habit of viewing themselves as others 
see them, df subjecting themselves to a critical 
analysis of their routine ways and ideas, of 
surveying their efforts and results and possi- 
bilities from the view point of a total stranger 
to library work. Perhaps we are somewhat 
like the usual business man who says that he 
is quite too busy to read when we really know 
that he isn’t, or perhaps we may be likened to 
the old shoemaker who said, “Sometimes while 
I work I set and think, but mostly I simply 
set.” Nevertheless, it will be a fine efficiency 
test to remove ourselves to an imaginary ele- 
vated point and make a black and white sur- 
vey of the entire community. We take pride 
in the statement that our libraries reach di- 
rectly more people than other public institu- 
tions. If this be true we are in duty bound 
and should be expected to be the best informed 
institution on the community’s conditions, 
problems and needs. If we are to fight against 
the ignorance and general indifference of the 
various classes and parts of our communities, 
how can we do it efficiently and effectively 
without a definite knowledge of the conditions 
and difficulties to be met? 

Suppose we chart the physical characteris- 
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ties of our community, indicating its topog- 
raphy, transportation systems and various 
other natural and artificial aids and barriers 
of easy communication. Within the segre- 
gated districts suppose we chart the commu- 
nity problems of population, housing, health, 
industries, types of inhabitants, schools, mor- 
als, social agencies, politics, ete—all of which 
must first be obtained from a careful, personal 
survey. Would such an effort be worth the 
time and cost of making? Are specific facts, 
rather than general impressions, of value 
in a broad, thorough, educational program? 
Would it be helpful to know the exact reasons 
why the children of a certain district do not 
visit the library, what portions of the city are 
increasing or decreasing, what per cent. of for- 
eigners live in certain quarters, how social 
lines or localities are sharply defined, the num- 
ber, kind and size of industries, classification of 
amusements, number of juvenile delinquents, 
location of the centers of immorality, efforts 
of relief agencies, leaders and lieutenants of 
every good and bad movement, and scores of 
other items of vital importance? 

If now on this same chart we can center 
our library and indicate our various avenues 
of service and their stock, we can easily con- 
nect the sources of supply and demand which 
we have met in lines of one color and trace 
those which we have not favored or discovered 
heretofore in lines of another color, graphically 
illustrating the needs of each section of the 
entire community and the necessary efforts of 
our library to live up to its motto of “The 
best reading for the greatest number.” 

If social workers find it necessary and help- 
ful to make surveys in their efforts to allevi- 
ate the social conditions of communities, how 
much more necessary and helpful will it be 
for librarians, charged with the duty of dis- 
semination to all classes of men the ideas and 
experiences of others in all phases of every- 
day life, to make similar, though much broad- 
er, surveys of the conditions and problems 
which they must meet. 

Such a study of local library work and its 
possibilities, and a consideration of all vital 
conditions in relation to the actual library 
work to be done will present a host of un- 
thought-of opportunities. A library worker 
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cannot accomplish alone this great task and 
will be compelled to seek the help of all 
agencies, forces, classes and organizations in 
the community. This very necessity will most 
assuredly bring to light many more avenues of 
service and contributing library co-operation. 
Problem after problem will be found to be in- 
terlocking with other situations and achieve- 
ment can only come through the aid of friendly 
co-workers, who will naturally become library 
enthusiasts. A thorough knowledge of all so- 
cial conditions, of community negligence, of 
municipal misrule, of neighborhood environ- 
ment and of individual needs will widen the 
horizon of the reference department to the 
very limits of the field and enlarge the li- 
brarian’s conception of his plain duty of shar- 
ing with all of his community people the ideas 
of the world. 

In developing this survey idea it has been 
found to be a wise move to slowly organize 
a volunteer cabinet of outside library en- 
thusiasts composed of business men, social and 
educational workers, clubwomen, professional 
men and laborers to whom the librarian can go 
for outside friendly advice and suggestions—all 
of whom can come to the librarian’s aid and 
be of telling influence in any desired or un- 
desirable movement. Also a _ deliberately 
brought about acquaintanceship with the prom- 
inent men and women of the community, the 
leaders of politics, business men and women of 
the community, the leaders of politics, busi- 
ness, society, various organizations, elements, 
and ideas, has been found to be of most valu- 
able assistance. The librarian of a small li- 
brary should know all about “Honest Bill” of 
the 5th ward who has a boy in Yale, all about 
the City Clerk’s famous duck hunts, all about 
a leading banker’s pet garden plants, and all 
about Smith the shoemaker in whose shop the 
neighborhood’s improvements are negatively 
decided upon. 

A library cannot fit efficiently and effectively 
into the needs of the community until it has 
been brought as close to the lives of the people 
as are the churches and the schools. Inherited 
faith and severe laws compel interest in these 
institutions while the library must not only 
serve but also compel attention. How is it 
possible to fit our library into the community’s 
needs until we have a close knowledge of them? 
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For years and years we have been teaching 
ourselves what systematic aid in refe:ence 
work is—it is now high time to find out how 
this aid can be efficiently applied. 

Furthermore, we are in great need of more 
co-operative information within our own com- 
munity, state and nation. Surveys and specific 
facts made and gathered by other organizations 
may well be incorporated in our general plan. 
For similar reasons we need state surveys of 
conditions, resources and needs, to be followed 
up by an active organization of co-operative 
efforts making full use of special delivery let- 
ters, long distance telephone, night lettergrams 
and telegrams for calls aid and the parcels 
post for relief work. Usually it is the nearest 
large library that helps the small library most. 
The small library should naturally look to the 
state for first aid, since public education is a 
burden on the state and libraries are being 
recognized more and more as educational in- 
stitutions. A small library should expect and 
demand of its big brother libraries every pos- 
sible assistance, varying from reference lists, 
abstracts, translations, photographic copies and 
partial or complete bibliographies to the loan 
of individual books, and package and traveling 
libraries. Suppose it does cost 30 cents for the 
photograph copy and 50 cents an hour for re- 
search work, is it not worth that to him who 
through it adds somewhat more to his much 
beloved pocketbook or his supposedly increas- 
ing supply of brains and general happiness? 

Is it not true that we do need a consider- 
able amount of the “get together movement”, 
intermingling much of the big and little brother 
spirit while endeavoring to make our supply of 
ideas meet the demands in community and 
state. Why should any man as an individual 
expect less interest from his state or commis- 
sion library than from his community library? 
Why should any public library consider itself 
in any other relation than that of a branch of 
the state government libraries? The day is 
coming when we shall have among all libraries 
a much closer system of co-operation, a greater 
interchange of research efforts, loans, etc., a 
better understanding of the clearing house idea 
in which we shall depend upon each other’s 
specializations and a system of book reservoirs 
of material seldom used from which all libra- 
ries may secure satisfactory aid. 
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In all this effort toward co-operation and 
also in our daily work the great problem con- 
fronting us is that of securing greater results 
at a lower cost. The test of efficiency will 
soon be forced upon us. All day long in the 
Ford automobile shops a new machine is stored 
away in its freight car every 30 seconds. 
Nearly 1,000 machines made up of 3,900 parts 
are assembled and rushed out under their own 
power in an eight-hour shift, allowing less than 
one-half hour for the labor of each machine. 
Every year the output increases, the product 
grows better; the price is lowered and larger 
wages are paid to the workers. How are these 
things accomplished? ' What are the secrets? 

1. “Find the best possible way to do a thing. 

2. Make that way standard as to both 
method and time. 

3. Teach employes how to reach the stan- 
dard. 

4. Give them the right incentive to do it.” 


“A knowledge of the mechanism of a gun and 
the manual of arms does not make a great 
general, nor will a knowledge of the official red 
tape systea make a great constructive states- 
man.” For like reasons a knowledge of books 
and their use and the systems of library meth- 
ods wiil not necessarily make a highly success- 
ful reference worker. A knowledge of better 
business administration adds a far greater 
knowledge of men and their varying needs and 
their community needs are of much greater 
importance. 

Suppose we submit ourselves and our libra- 
ries to a survey and answer as best we can 
these following twelve questions which have 
been adopted from those used in the University 
of Wisconsin survey: 

1. What is the small library undertaking 
that the community as a whole does not wish 
to do? 

2. What is the small library failing to 
undertake which the community wishes it to 
do? 

8. Is the small library doing well enough 
what it does? 

'4, Is it doing inexpensively enough what it 
does ? 

5. What parts of its work are not.satis- 
factorily supported? 

6. What parts of its work are out of pro- 
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portion—too large, too small—to its program 
as a whole? 

7. Is the community’s support of the library 
proportionate or disproportionate to commu- 
nity support of other public educational ac- 
tivities? 

8. Is the library’s business management— 
in policy, planning, purchasing, supervising, 
checking and reporting—adequate and efficient? 

9. Does the library take sufficient active 
part in all activities tending to make the com- 
munity a better place in which to live? 

10. What is the library’s relation with, and 
influence upon, the rest of the community’s 
system of public education? 

11. Does it see itself as others see it and 
does it actively appreciate the necessity of 
knowing the needs of its patrons and the de- 
sirability of both pointing out these needs and 
supplying them? 

12. What not-yet-met needs of the commu- 
nity which the library might meet, and what 
opportunities for increased efficiency, should 
be attempted at once? 


Such a personal survey should convince us 
that every small library must be a human 
interest library, with the object of “raising 
every man to his highest state of efficiency, 
prosperity, and happiness—of lifting him 
above the common level to which the industrial 
tendency of the day assigns him.” Through 
reference work more than any other line of 
service the librarian can catch the vital in- 
terest of both reader and community, and with 
an appreciative finger on the pulse he can 
make his library more and more efficient and 
of greater and greater service as an “Idea 
Shop”, and still maintain its old and familiar 
reputation as a “Literary Resort.” 


THEIR SELECTION AND 
USE. 


PERIODICALS: 


The selection of proper periodicals for a pub- 
lic library is perhaps an even more puzzling 
problem than that of the selection of books. 
Largely because the American people are seem- 
ingly insatiable and indiscriminate readers of 
periodicals, there are published a vast number 
of cheap, sensational, and harmful magazines 
that are widely read even by persons whose 
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tastes should guide them better in their read- 
ing. Too many libraries buy periodicals be- 
cause they are well known or demanded, al- 
though these same libraries would not buy a 
book for the same reasons without more care- 
ful consideration of the quality of the publica- 
tion. Because the Woman’s World has per- 
haps the largest circulation of any magazine 
in America, is no reason whatever why a li- 
brary should subscribe for it in preference 
to the Atlantic, the circulation of which is 
small although the quality and permanent 
value are high. In spite of this extensive 
reading of periodical trash there are many ex- 
cellent magazines, and magazine reading is ab- 
solutely necessary for any one who wishes to 
keep well informed as to the current happen- 
ings in the world. Familiarity with the con- 
tents of a few well chosen magazines is an 
essential part of the real culture of any in- 
dividual. A few bits of information and ad- 
vice, jotted down in note form in order to be 
more emphatic, may not be amiss when the 
next year’s subscription list is being made 
out. 


Value of Periodicals. 


1. Periodicals furnish attractive reading 
matter. A good magazine is as good and will 
be as popular as a novel. Have additional 
copies if you can afford it of some magazines 
for circulation. If you cannot afford extra 
copies, circulate the single copy as soon as 
the next issue has been received. Do not lend 
for more than seven days. Three days is long 
enough. Fasten these copies into Rope ma- 
nilla or temporary binders. 

2. Periodicals furnish valuable reference 
material, for they are the most important and 
sometimes only source of information on cur- 
rent topics, and are always up to date. Cer- 
tain standard magazines have great reference 
value even if not good for general reading. 

3. Do not circulate bound volumes unless 
you have duplicates, for you may need them 
at any time for reference. 


Selection. 


1. Unless your income is very large, spend 
one-fifth of your book fund or from five to 
six per cent of your total income for periodi- 
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cals, including the Reader’s Guide. If your 
total library income is $1,000, spend from $50 
to $60 on periodicals. 

2. If your list must be short, do not buy 
magazines that readers are likely to have at 
home, such as Ladies Home Journal or Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 

3. Let your list cover the interests of all 
classes in your town, 

4. Subscribe for magazines that are in- 
dexed in one of the periodical indexes—as 
Reader’s Guide. 

5. Do not subscribe for partisan or relig- 
ious periodicals, but accept as gifts any that 
are official organs of some society or denomina- 
tion. Avoid, if possible, those intended to stir 
up hatred or prejudice, such as the Menace or 
‘The Appeal to Reason. 

6. Do not subscribe for periodicals which 
you do not expect to continue. 

7. Buy only periodicals of recognized high 
standard. 

8. Subscribe for the Reader’s Guide, if you 
take as many as 20 or 30 periodicals. If you 
take only a very few, make your own index by 
jotting on cards the subjects and authors of 
those articles which will be of value for refer- 
ence. Reader’s Guide to Periodical Literature 
(monthly), White Plains, N. Y., Wilson, $4.00 
per year up, according to number of periodi- 
cals taken. 

9. If you can afford it, get complete sets if 
possible; if not try to complete them as far 
back as 1900. 

10. If you have a good collection of back © 
periodicals, buy 

Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature. 
Abridged Ed. Bost. Houghton, $12 n. 

—_—— Supplement. 1900-1904 (inclu- 
sive). Bost. Houghton, 1905. $5 n. 

or . 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, 1900-1904 (inclusive) Minn. 
Wilson, 1905. $16. 

Reader’s Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, Vol. 2, 1905-1909 (inclusive). 
Minn. Wilson, 1910. $24. 

11. .Subscribe for all your periodicals at once 
through your local dealer or some subscription 
agency. You will save from 5 to 20 per cent. 
of the list price. 
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Binding and Preservation. 

1. Bind in full buckram; or if the magazine 
is to be in constant use, in half leather. Buck- 
ram will give the best service if books are to 
stand on shelves. The cost will be from 50 
cents to $1.00 a volume. 60 cents to 75 cents 
is a fair average price. 

2. If you cannot afford to bind, use pamph- 
let boxes at a cost of from 15 cents to 60 cents 
apiece. 

With the permission of the Massachusetts 
Library Club we are reprinting here a list com- 
piled by the Committee on periodicals of that 
Club. For valuable critical and evaluative notes 
on nearly every one of these magazines one 
should consult Mr. Frank K. Walter’s “Periodi- 
cals for the small library,” published at Chica- 
go by the A. L. A. publishing board. 

It seems to the Occurrent that many maga- 
zines, such as McClures, Munsey, Cosmopolitan, 
often found on library tables, are very wisely 
omitted from this list. The Occurrent does not 
entirely agree with the grouping of the periodi- 
cals on this list, but no two individuals or 
committees would agree on such a list. It is, 
however, an excellent selection, and no library 
will find any magazine on this list that is not 
well worth a place on the library table. 

The following report of the committee on 
periodicals was read by Mr. Tripp, of New 
Bedford, and accepted: 


Report of the Committee on Periodicals. 

The committee appointed at the fall meeting 
of the Massachusetts Library Club unanimous- 
ly reports the following resolution: 

“The members of the Massachusetts Library 
Club view with strong disapproval the alarm- 
ing decadence in tone of many of the leading 
American periodicals, and emphatically protest 
against the tendency recently so manifest to 
cater to sordid sensationalism, indecent sug- 
gestion, and to perverted taste.” 

The committee has had several meetings, at 
which have been discussed the merits and de- 
merits of certain leading periodicals, and it has 
prepared a list of fifty magazines, which aré 
recommended for small libraries, arranged in 
groups of ten, to cover the demands of libra- 
ries subscribing to ten, twenty, thirty, forty, or 
fifty periodicals. It is not to be understood 
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that all of the reputable journals are included. 
The list is limited by the number chosen, and 
by the plan by which the committee endeavors 
to put in each group of ten, magazines which 
should appeal to the various classes of a com- 
munity. A list has also been made of twenty 
magazines, covering special subjects of a more 
or less technica] nature. One or more of this 
special list could be inserted in the place of one 
in each group of ten, according to the demands 
of each locality. 


Harper’s Magazine 
National Geographic Magazine 


Popular Mechanics 
Saint Nicholas 
Scientific American 
Survey 


Delineator 

Garden Magazine 

Hints for Entertainments 

Independent, N. Y. ............---eee eee 
Journal of Education 

Literary Digest 


World’s Work 
Youth’s Companion 


GROUP 3. 


American Homes and Gardens 

Boston Cooking School Magazine 

Current Opinion 

International Studio i 
Modern Priscilla ................-.00ee ees 1.00 
North American Review 

Review of Reviews 

School Arts Magazine 

Scribner’s Magazine 

Technical World 
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GROUP 4 
STORY 665 EMR aie $2.00 
American Magazine .................... 1.50 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union..... 3.00 
CREP RS AE Ss hE ay Se 3.00 
pS Rae ee PLL PE hee EU See 2.00 
| NRE Pee ra cae rete ag Paiy crane ery Or Cot 1.50 
Tilustrated London News [ £2]..... $7.75-10.00 
Popular Scientific Monthly............. 3.00 
Scientific American Supplement......... 5.00 
ON 8s ok oicic otis wean bile babs SERN 2.00 
$30.75 

GROUP 5 
SCN oss cic has cetin ca a ences $3.00 
English Review [12/6]................. 3.50 
gg ER BEA Gro lS Gra A a: Far 2.50 
SRY SIMBAD 66s ks Sophie chaos Ree 3.00 
LEE RETR oy rar Der Inne Ee 6.00 
Popmiar Wieetriity 2. ales 1.50 
PeMen TIA} ss iss eee $4.40-5.00 
ee |” GERBER Gayest er Grete ei a AR Lou Se 5.00 
NM aia Ci sik Sigress Gin tece sere Nae BAS Be toe ee 2.00 
Baar re erate siemens Manel 5. 6.25-8.00 
WMOE 56 sn oinaica veR AGU sey SAORI 3.00 
$35.15 

SPECIAL LIST. 

BONG ina ee $3.00 
American Architect .........5.....c0085 10.00 
American Photography ................ 1.50 
American Poultry Journal.............. 1.00 
Annals of American Academy........... 5.00 
MON ANON 8c 5s. Gay aie d boa sc yew baee Oa 1.00 
SE ss oc evessabans oats Sykaen eG 3.50 
Country Life in America............... 4.00 
Engineering Magazine ................. 3.00 
Poesy and Miream is). 3.00 
Gleanings in Bee Culture................ 1.00 
Meleh's Magasine 05.563 .crks ees 2.00 
Bpramnie HAO eos ek ess 4,00 
Manual Training Magazine.............. 1.50 
Missionary Review of the World......... 2.50 
PRINONAD 2s p55 Fase co SU sh ts Oat ree 1.50 
National Municipal Review............. 5.00 
Political Science Quarterly ............. 3.00 
PRIOR ALG Lice oes olsun yey ey tas 3.00 
MRO onus ceca sacks te Rape 2.00 
$60.50 


Jacob Piatt Dunn, the president of the Public 
Library Commission, and well known in Indi- 
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ana as a historian and writer, had the honor 
of having his new book “The Unknown’ God 
and other orthodox essays” head the list of 
nonfiction best sellers for several weeks at- 
Stewart’s Bookstore in Indianapolis. The con- 
tents of the volume is, The Unknown God: 
The first heresies; The Virgin Birth; The 
Passing of Darwinism; The Debt of English 
Literature to the Bible. These essays are well 
worth a place in every Indiana library aside 
from any local interest in the writer. The vol- 
ume is published by the Sentinel Printing Co., 
of Indianapolis. 


PICTURE LOAN EXHIBITS. 





Mrs. Lewis N. Poyser, chairman of the Pic- 
ture loan exhibits, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Department Club of Indianapolis, 
announces the dates of the loan exhibit as fol- 
lows: The first exhibit will be opened the 
third week in October to continue until the 
second week of December. The second exhibit 
is to be opened at that time and will continue 
until the first week in February. The third ex- 
hibit is to continue from the first week in 
February until the end of the club year. For 
further information regarding the exhibit see 
the March Occurrent. Librarians interested 
should write to Mrs. Lewis N. Poyser, Chair- 
man, 2366 Park Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NEWS OF INDIANA LIBRARIES. 





Angola.—The public library board of Angola 
has chosen C. C. Ellwood, of Elkhart, as archi- 
tect of the new library building which is to be 
erected in McConnell Park. The plans call for 
a structure 36 by 50 feet in size, built of 
brick, trimmed with sand-stone. 

Boonville——The T. D. Scales corner lot, lo- 
cated on Fourth and Locust streets, has been 
secured as a site for the new library building 
at the cost of $4,000. Ex-Senator James A. 
Hemenway and George Breckenridge, a former 
resident of Boonville, but now of San Antonio, 
Texas, were the chief contributors to the site 
fund. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given $12,500 
for the library building. 

Butler.—The Butler library board has been 
notified by the Carnegie Corporation that their 

















application for $10,000 with which to build a 
new library building has been allowed. C. C. 
Ellwood of Elkhart, has been chosen as archi- 
tect, 


Columbus.—The school board has let a con- 
tract to Dunlap and Company for a new ter- 
razo floor in the public library building. Dur- 
ing the period of putting in the floor the read- 
ing rooms at the library were closed. 

Covington.—The Carnegie library which has 
been under construction for’ the past few 
months is now completed, but will not be 
opened to the public until October Ist. 

Evansville—The new branch library building 
for the exclusive use of the colored people has 
been completed and will be opened November 
4th to the public. The building fronts 56 feet 
on Cherry street and runs 40 feet on Church 
street. 

Space has been provided in the Y. M. C. A. 
building for two public library deposit stations, 
one in the men’s lobby, and one in the boys’ 
lobby. The shelving has been provided by the 
Y. M. C. A. but the books will be sent from 
both the Best Side and West Side branches. 
The clerks in the Y. M. C. A. will be in charge. 

Fort Wayne.—During the summer the Fort 
Wayne public library arranged to circulate 
books to children at three playground centers. 
Books were provided for children of all ages. 

Following out their efficiency policy, the Fire- 
stone Tire and Rubber Company have recently 
installed an industrial library. This library 
service will be available to all employes of the 
factory in Fort Wayne and will also extend 
the branches and agencies to all people em- 
ployed in the field... Not only reading matter 
dealing with industrial subjects will be pro- 
vided, but books on personal efficiency, home 


and social economics, and anything that will . 


tend to stimulate ambition and give employes 
an opportunity to make the most of their op- 
portunities. 

Gary.—A new branch of the public library 
has been installed at Emerson School. The 
plans for the Hobart branch library have been 
approved and work on the building has begun. 

Kendallville—L. J. Keller has presented a 
collection of autograph photographs to the li- 
brary. This collection contains photographs of 
General Lew Wallace, James Whitcomb Riley, 
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Gene Stratton-Porter, Mark Twain, Edward 
Everett Hale, Henry W. Longfellow, Helen 
Keller, and others. 

Kingman.—The library board at Kingman 
has let the contract for the erection of an 
$8,000 library building. This building will be 
built of gray brick, trimmed with cut stone. 
The roof will be made of red tile. True S. 
Brookie, of Indianapolis, is the architect. 

Lawrenceburg.—Mr. and Mrs. Victor Obert- 
ing have deeded to the city a lot which is to be 
used as a site for the new library building, for 
the erection of which the Carnegie Corporation 
has given $11,000. The library board has de- 
cided to conduct an active campaign to induce 
Miller and York townships to levy a library 
tax and share the privileges of the public 
library. 

Mitchell_—The Carnegie Corporation has giv- 
en $15,000 to the town of Mitchell for the erec- 
tion of a library building. 

Osgood.—The new library building was 
opened to the public June 22d, but the formal 
dedication did not occur until August 21st. 

Oxford.—A lot at the corner of Smith and 
Howard streets has been purchased by the li- 
brary board as a site for the new $8,000 Car- 
negie library building. 

Richmond.—The Morrison-Reeves library has 
now a collection of 1791 music rolls, 122 having 
been added during the year. The circulation of 
the rolls averages 900 a month. 

Roann.—The library board of Roann and 
Paw Paw township has received a gift of $10,- 
000 from the Carnegie Corporation, for the 
erection of a library building. 

Royal Center.—Royal Center has levied a 
library tax and a library board has been ap- 
pointed. 


PERSONALS. 





Miss Lura Slaughter has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Spencer Public Library 
to become assistant librarian at Dallas, Texas. 

Mr. S. R. Bell, who died at his home in Union 
City, was president of the library board since 
its organization in 1902. Mr. Bell always 
worked for the best interests of the library and 
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he will be missed not only in his local library 
but also in the library work of the state. 

Miss Katie Diffenderfer has been appointed 
librarian of the new library at Covington, In- 
diana, 

Miss Helen Gorton has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Plymouth Publie Library. 
Miss Rachel Agg, the acting librarian, has been 
appointed librarian until January Ist, 1915. 

Miss Marcia Furnas, assistant cataloger, In- 
diana State Library, has been granted a leave 
of absence to take a course of study at the 
New York State Library School. 

Miss Helen Scearce, New York State Library 
School, 1914, has been appointed assistant cata- 
loger at the Indiana State Library. 

Miss Bertha Carter, who has been cataloging 
the Rushville public library, has completed her 
work and has accepted the position as librar- 
ian of the Oak Park, Ill., High School. 

Miss Katheryn Sharp, a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin library school, has ac- 
cepted a position on the staff of the Gary pub- 
lie library. 

Miss Ruth E. Adamson has been appointed 
librarian of the Montrose branch of the Eme- 
line Fairbanks Memorial Library at Terre 
Haute. 

Miss Amy Winslow, who has been doing ap- 
prentice work in Archives Department of the 
Indiana State Library, has been admitted to 
the New York State Library School. 

Miss Nelle Aydelotte, former librarian of the 
Sullivan Public Library, has been appointed 
librarian of the Mount Vernon Public Library. 

Miss Ruth Wallace, New York State Library 
School, 1914, has accepted the position as cata- 
loger of the Evansville Public Library. 

Miss Joyce McMahan will take the special 
course in children’s work at the Cleveland Pub- 
lie Library this year. Miss Zella Spence will 
succeed her as head of the Children’s depart- 
ment of the Indianapolis Publie Library. 

Miss Katharine I. Butts, of the Muncie Pub- 
lic Library, Miss Ella Davidson, librarian, Vin- 
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cennes Public Library, Miss Dorothy Ashman, 
of Osgood, attended the summer school at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., this year. 

Miss Vera Palmer, who has done apprentice 
work in the Fort Wayne Public Library, has 
successfully passed the entrance examination 
for the Western Reserve Library School and 
will take the course this year. 

Miss Italia Evans, a graduate of the 1914 
class of the New York Public Library School, 
has been doing substitute work in the Fort 
Wayne Public Library this summer. 

Miss Henriette Scranton has resigned’ her 
position as librarian of the Elwood Public 
Library to become librarian of Lake Erie Col- 
lege, Plainsville, Ohio. 

Miss Leila B. Wileox, of Princeton, Mlinois, 
has been appointed librarian of the Franklin 
Public Library. Miss Wilcox is a graduate of 
Northwestern University and has had a year’s 
course in library seience at the University of 
Illinois Library School. 

Mrs. Ollie McGregor Smith, formerly librar- 
ian of the Mount Vernon Public Library, was 
married on June 17th to Mr. James Louder of 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Edith L. Mattson has resigned her position 
on the Evansville Public Library staff, in order 
to take a course of study at Chicago Univer- 
sity. Bec 

Miss Irene Rowe, a graduate of the Wiscon- 
sin library school, has been appointed librarian 
of the Evansville High School. Miss Rowe. 
comes to Evansville from the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
public library where she was a member of the 
staff. 

Fannie C. Porter has been elected librarian 
of the colored branch of the Evansville Public 
Library. Miss Porter has served an appren- 
ticeship of five weeks in the Evansville library 
and has spent six weeks in the two colored 
branches in Louisville. She will act as assist- 
ant in the West Side branch until the colored 
branch is opened November 4th. 








